years that he spent in that province formed probably the
happiest period of his life. With his head-quarters at Qonya,
the old Seljuq capital, and surrounded by congenial and
trusty friends, he was able to give himself up unreservedly
to his favourite pursuits. He lived a merry life; 'in his hand,'
says cAshiq, 'the Cup of Jemshid 1 replaced the Seal of
Solomon, 2 and with him the voice of minstrelsy was heard
for the drum of victory.' 'The vapours of the wine of mirth
were the diadem on his head, and the flowing locks of the
beloved were his tugh 3 and standard.' Here in all probability
the greater part of his poems was written; for, as cAshiq
continues, 'most times was he inditing poetry, while his
(chief) occupation was to study the writings of the poets.' 4
The biographer adds that while hdre the Prince arranged
his Diwan and dedicated it to his father, though in another
places he speaks of the Diwan as being written out by
Sacdi, one of Jem's followers, when they were in exile in
Europe. It is not improbable, as we shall see by and by,
that there were two editions. Sehi Bey attributes to the

1 The Jam-i Jemshid or Jam-i Jem, i. e. 'the Cup of Jemshid' 'or lthe
Cup of Jem', is famous in Eastern lore. Jemshid 01 Jem is the name of a
semi-mythic Persian King belonging to the first (the Pishdadi) dynasty, who
possessed, among other wondrous things, this Cup, round the inside of which
were engraved seven lines representing, according to one account, the Seven
Climates of the habitable earth (see vol. I, p. 47, n. i), the vaiious cities
and so forth being marked each in its proper place. When the King emptied
his Cup, the whole woild was thus presented to him, whence the name
Jdrn-i Jihan-numa or Jam-i Giti-numd, i. e. vWoild-displaying Cup', by which
- it is often called. The poets frequently speak of the wine-cup as the Cup
of Jem (or Jem&hid), seeing how it expands the heart of the drinker so that
he feels as though all the world weie his, and from this usage the term came
to be employed figuratively by the mystics to denote the esoteiic knowledge
that lays all things bare before the gnostic.

3 For Solomon and his seal, see p. 39, n, i.

3  A  tugh  is   a  pennant  of horse-hair  which,  attached to a flag-staff, was
formerly given to Pashas as an ensign of rank.

4  According to Schi, the Prince's khoja or tutor was a poet called Turabi.

5  In his notice of Sacdi.